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Your Patience is 
Appreciated... 





TO LIBRARIANS: 
Your patience in the matter of delayed shipments of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is appreciated greatly. 

We are faced with unavoidable wartime delays in the delivery of materials, 
with shortages of paper, cloth, shipping cartons, and with insufficient help 
in pressroom and bindery. This situation, combined with a greatly increased 
demand for 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


may from time to time cause delays of several weeks such as we are now 
experiencing in the shipment of the current, revised edition, 


However, all orders are being filled in the order of receipt, and our 
printers, bookbinders, and shippers—craftsmen who have assisted in the pro- 
duction of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA through more than a 
quarter-century of service to American Education—are cooperating to the 
utmost in handling each one as promptly as possible. 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Sheila Kaye-Smith of Sussex, An Appreciation 


By MorHER M. AcaTtua, O.S.U., 
Wilmington Diocesan Library, 
Wilmington, Delaware 








Men of letters have loved this corner 
of the English country; men of tempera- 
ments as different as Rudyard Kipling’s 
and Henry James’. The magic of its long, 
glorious history has a spell, primitive and 
mysterious, of strong, simple lives, of 
vital things like birth and death, of earth, 
air and sea. It is virile and homely and 
fundamentally beautiful. But of Sussex 
I shall say no more. Space has its limits 
and by them I must abide. Now, for our 
melancholy Muse. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith has produced over 
forty books—many of them having ap- 
peared as short short-stories: all of them 
having the sense of soil, a depth of ex- 
perience; some of them rising to heights 
of eloquence. Like our own Willa Cather, 
she is a novelist of the rural scene. She 
published her first book, The Tramping 
Methodist, in 1908, at the age of twenty 
and from then, down to the present, she 
has given us wholesome men and women 
engaged in real, ordinary humdrum life— 
often sorrowful and struggling with pas- 
sionate conflict. She never invents plots, 
because life is her plot: her humor is 
never forced or epigrammatic; nor is it as 
rare as it seems, for you can hear it all 
through her work like the chuckling of 
underground streams now and then 
splashing up into the open. We may as 
well acknowledge Miss Kaye-Smith (Mrs. 
Penrose Fry) as a realist, not with an at- 
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tempt to show off in the disgusting man- 
ner of too many women writers of this 
school, on the grounds that the compla- 
cent need to be crudely enlightened; but 
with the grimness which is so charac- 
teristic of those who live close to nature. 
The embrace is so intimate and yet so 
controlled that there is in response to it 
a harmonious blending, an evocation that 
is both enthusiastic and fearless. Miss 
Kaye-Smith has nothing of the pedantic 
touches of Galsworthy, nor of the arro- 
gant, deterministic philosophy of Hardy, 
both of whom have distinguished them- 
selves as disciples of the advanced school 
of realism. 

It is not easy to make any selection 
from the works of Sheila Kaye-Smith 
which can be said to display in some small 
manner her fine literary gift, but I have 
dipped into three of her books to discover 
her magnificent intuitive power. 

Let us begin with The Tramping Meth- 
odist which gives the reader a little in- 
sight into our author’s conversion to the 
Catholic Faith.! That this book deals 
with a conversion to Methodism does not 
matter: it does bring out the impossibility 
of standing out against a clear call. 

The appalling state of the English 
Church about the time of John Wesley, 


1. In October, 1930, Sheila Kaye-Smith and her husband, 
Theodore Penrose Fry, an Anglican minister, were re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church by the noted Jesuit, 
Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
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is well exposed in The Tramping Meth- 
odist. The Anglican clergy were simply 
men who cared for nothing but hunting, 
or men who just carried out the minimum 
of services in the most desultory manner 
possible. 

The leading figure, Lyte, who becomes 
the tramping Methodist, is brought up in 
a Rectory in which the situation is in- 
tolerable to anyone who has the least 
belief in any religion. In this charming 
book Sheila Kaye-Smith relies on some 
of the ordinary attributes of the romantic 
novelist. At the same time her particular 
and compelling realism is not left in the 
background. I mean that she relies on 
some of the stage effects which might be 
found in the melodrama. There is the 
villainous squire who clanks about mak- 
ing himself heard on every occasion. 
There are the conventional ladies. There 
is the complicated plot which resolves 
itself into the necessity of marriage. There 
is beauty in The Tramping Methodist; 
blind faith, sacrifice. The reader is car- 
ried from loveliness to horror when the 
hero is thrown into a loathsome dungeon 
in which he is incarcerated for murder. 
The descriptions are magnificent. Do 
read it. 

In Sussex Gorse, we are face to face 
with the man of one idea. Reuben Back- 
field astonishes us as much by his reason 
as by his lack of it. Nothing shall stand 
in his way, neither opposition from his 
family nor the stubborn soil of the moor 
itself. Like all men and women of a fixed 
idea, it matters not what happens to 
others so long as their plans succeed. An 
absolutely unscrupulous farmer whose 
brother’s blindness and madness must not 
interfere with his schemes, he has set 
his heart on marrying a woman who de- 
spises him, and her death cheats him just 
when he most wants her. He looks for- 


ward to the day when his sons will clear 
the moor for him, yet he fails to realize 
that his harshness is: driving them from 
him. The book ends in victory but the 
casualties have been grievous: including 
his wife, his children, his brother—all 
have been consumed in the wreckage that 
followed in the wake of his terrible am- 
bition. Grim realism abounds in Sussex 
Gorse; it alone would have put the au- 
thor in the forefront of English women 
novelists. 

In Joanna Godden, Sheila Kaye-Smith 
gets deep into the heart of her characters, 
becoming almost intimate in her sym- 
pathy. She is now dealing with a woman. 
Joanna Godden rules with an iron hand. 
No male employee will take advantage 
of her sex. She gains an unwilling obedi- 
ence from her workers, and even the par- 
son gets no cup of tea. Joanna Godden 
had an eye for masculine perfection not 
to be found in the harmless little parson. 
Like old Reuben in Sussex Gorse, Joanna 
makes up her mind to get the son of the 
squire, but death saves the fortunate vic- 
tim. Sheila Kaye-Smith is skillful in 
drawing her death scenes — creating an 
atmosphere that is neither sentimental 
nor strained; there is always the necessary 
solemnity — the scene, beautifully con- 
ceived. Joanna is a finely drawn char- 
acter, a born “boss”, but never a flirt, nor 
vicious. Her cry of despair that she did 
not find a man who wanted to marry her 
sums up the whole position. Like Hardy, 
Miss Kaye-Smith manages to close on a 
sad note; but unlike him, there is nothing 
of hopelessness nor despair. Joanna loses 
everything but her Faith. If you do not 
like old-fashioned novels you won't like 
this Sussex artist. Neither will you enjoy 
her if you don’t like women writers who 
talk like men. Both objections may be 
overcome by reading her own life-story, 
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The Three Roads Home. In her auto- 
biography the reader becomes better ac- 
quainted with this first-rank author of the 
realistic metier free from blemishes. At 
fifteen Sheila describes herself as “a little 
girl whose forehead amounts to half her 
face which is a hideous grey”. The fash- 
ion of her school demanded that her 
hair be “skinned back from the brows and 
plaited so tightly that the pigtail stood out 
at right-angles from the neck”. It was 
our author’s ambition to live in a cottage, 
to become a famous author and to be ex- 
tremely High Church. How she stepped 
into this Eden she never has been able 
to tell—for she still lives in a cottage, 
has gained a certain reputation as an au- 
thor, has changed from an Anglican 
to a Roman Catholic. “The story of my 
conversion could be written in two words, 
God’s grace,” says Sheila. One thing 
stands out clearly from her past: she had 
never really changed her religion, having 
always been potentially a Catholic. She 
embraced Catholicism because neither 
her heart nor her mind could find ease in 
the Church of England. She bore the 
same relation to Catholicism that the 
sprouting acorn bears to an oak tree. 

In recent fiction there has appeared a 
disguised attack on all formal organized 
religion. In this connection Miss Kaye- 
Smith discusses the case of lapsed Cath- 
olics who have not practiced their religion 
for half a century, and she expresses 
amazement to see how quickly and com- 
pletely their ritual returns to them; for 
instance, the sign of the cross and genu- 
flection. There is an integrity in the de- 
posit of Catholic truth which makes it 
able, like gold, to endure long burial, 
where inferior alloys would have deteri- 
orated or decayed. In her epilogue our 
author finds that the Anglicans talk much 
of “Roman leakage”, but, she comments, 


“If from the Catholic Church there is a 
leakage, from the Church of England 
there is a flood.” “In England, on leaving 
school, Catholics find themselves sur- 
rounded by a society—having neither re- 
ligious nor moral ideals; cut off by dis- 
tance from the Church and the priest. 
Nor is it true that the Church has no 
concern for those who have fallen away. 
Hundreds of homes are still miles away 
from the nearest center of Catholic life, 
yet these homes are thoroughly Catholic. 
The Christian faith did not begin in 
churches, but in private homes and now 
that the Mass has returned after a banish- 
ment of four centuries, Catholics. still 
meet ‘at the house of’ so-and-so, as they 
met in Rome at the house of Clement or 
Pudentiana.” .. . 

“As for my writing—I have to learn a 
new method—just as I have much that is 
new in my Catholic faith.” Before be- 
coming a Catholic Miss Kaye-Smith was 
largely concerned with external observ- 
ances, services and ritual;—now she does 
without these “essentials”. “Actually the 
change in my writing has been more 
fundamental than the change in my re- 
ligion, but it is less obvious because there 
is here no change in externals. I will 
still write about Sussex, but even Sussex 
has suffered a change, and my feeling for 
it has become more detached and ex- 
ternal, and yet more detailed and inti- 
mate. I am not unlike a person who, 
having for years played the piano by ear, 
is now for the first time learning to read 
music. It is a slow process, and, one is 
even handicapped by one’s earlier ca- 
pacity . . . one would probably do better 
if one had never played at all.” 

I began this essay by referring to Sussex 
because that is where Sheila Kaye-Smith 
has always lived and where her novels 

(Continued on page 50) 














The Libraries and the Post-War Problems’ 


By Cart B. Ropen, Librarian, 
Chicago Public Library 








Many words have been spoken and 
written in the recent past about the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of librar- 
ians in relation to the problems of the 
war and the post-war world. Institutes 
and conferences have been held in which 
we have heard those problems discussed 
by persons of authority, and from which 
we have returned to our libraries with a 
better orientation in the problems them- 
selves and all their vast implications, but 
with little added light on the subject up- 
permost in our own minds, and for which 
most of us went to the institutes, namely: 
what we as librarians can do about those 
problems, or, specifically, what contribu- 
tions libraries can and should, and must 
make toward their successful and intelli- 
gent solution. In most of the institutes— 
and I attended the first one, organized 
the program of another, and have seen 
reports of the proceedings of several 
more—the agenda were set up under 
three heads: first, a general overview of 
the whole subject, with the title, such as 
that of the first or nationwide institute 
held in Chicago in January: The Library 
and the Post-War Issues. The second 
session was designed to bring out the local 
as against the national or global aspects 
of the problems, with contributions to 
the discussion by community leaders, rep- 
resentatives of racial groups and so on; 


1. Read at a conference of the Illinois Catholic Library 
Association at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, 
August 21, 1943. 
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and the third session was given over to 
consideration of the question uppermost 
in the minds of most of the librarians 
present, and, indeed, representing what 
most of them came to hear discussed, 
namely, What can libraries do about these 
questions and their solutions? Now, this 
third program, which was usually the 
final session of the institute, was the only 
one of the three not provided with 
speakers charged and prepared with defi- 
nite answers to that very urgent and 
pressing question. That program or ses- 
sion was usually organized upon the op- 
timistic basis described in the announce- 
ments as a symposium, round table, in- 
formal discussion or some other question- 
begging head. And since only librarians 
remained for this third and final session, 
so that there was not even the chance to 
ask the pundits of the first or global ses- 
sion, or the citizens and group representa- 
tives of the second, what they expected 
of librarians to aid them in clarifying their 
own viewpoints, there was nothing left 
for the librarians to do but to ask one an- 
other, and to pause vainly for an answer. 

In the regional institute for the three 
states, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, 
I tried to forestall or at least to mitigate 
this situation by priming a few people to 
offer contributions from their own ex- 
periences in conducting certain projects, 
which to me and to my coadjutors in or- 
ganizing the program seemed to promise 
most in the way of practical, workable 
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methods capable of application in some 
part or to some extent, by librarians seek- 
ing to meet the responsibilities and op- 
portunities confronting them. We agreed 
at the outset that the techniques of adult 
education as administered in libraries 
probably afforded the most practical ap- 
proach to our problems, and we further 
agreed that adult education as adminis- 
tered in libraries had been, hitherto, none 
too successful, either in substantial results 
or in that concomitant or by-product of 
establishing the library in the public mind 
as an institution from which educational 
ministrations could be or should be ex- 
pected. And so, what we are consider- 
ing here today, namely, our best contri- 
bution toward getting people to think, 
not—as the A.L.A. policy statement puts 
it—not what to think, but how to think, 
and our best way of making accessible to 
them the sources of information neces- 
sary to the formulation of their thoughts, 
is by no means confined to one situation, 
even the present serious situation in 
which clear, definite and dynamic think- 
ing is so greatly needed, but is applicable, 
even essential, to the whole purpose of 
the library and to its position and au- 
thority in the expansive times ahead. 


We have been experimenting with this 
concept of adult education as a library 
function ever since the close of the first 
World War when opportunities were 
likewise presented to us, which, in the 
concise phrase of Louis R. Wilson, late 
dean of the Graduate Library School, we 
“largely muffed”. They were presented 
to us by the returning soldiers in need 
and in quest of what was then called re- 
habilitation and which comprised read- 
justment and re-education, or continuing 
education interrupted by their wartime 


service. The whole American adult edu- 


cation movement took its inception in 
that situation and the libraries eagerly 
grasped at the chance to play a major 
part in that movement. And how did 
they do it? They printed many lists and 
bought many books. The A.L.A. pub- 
lished a whole battalion of study courses, 
each prepared by an authority, under the 
general title of Reading With a Purpose. 
But nothing much happened beyond that. 
Those among the many who were more 
or less exposed to books through these 
well-meant efforts, and who had the initi- 
ative and enterprise to proceed to read 
them, no doubt read to some purpose and 
derived some profit. But they were not 
many, as we all know, and the tangible 
results of this campaign were neither very 
gratifying nor very lasting. What was 
lacking, and what is still lacking, in my 
opinion, to perfect or complete the rela- 
tion between the book and the potential 
reader is a third element, a tertium quid, 
in the form of guidance, direction; per- 
sonal and individual guidance and direc- 
tion. It is this that librarians must find 
a way to supply or provide or promote if 
they are to achieve the objective now 
put before us of making people read what 
they ought to read, whether on post-war 
problems or on anything else. 


I remember pointing out in a small 
contribution to a library meeting years 
ago—at least twenty years ago—that our 
technical processes were largely fixed and 
frozen when Dewey compiled the Deci- 
mal Classification and Cutter his cata- 
loging rules. And John Cotton Dana, in 
his long-sustained role of professional gad- 
fly, used to bob up every little while with 
the exasperating question: Now that 
everybody has enough to read, what 


should librarians do next? What I was 
trying to convey in my remarks was that 
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librarians might devote more of their time 
to the cultivation of a knowledge and 
love of books together with the faculty 
of transmitting those gifts, or sharing 
them with, their readers. What Dana had 
in mind, none of us ever found out. He 
was much more given to asking questions 
than to answering them. But the notion 
which I think both of us were tending 
toward was that books are not prime 
movers nor self-starters and that, in spite 
of the historic examples of great men 
who are said to have shaped their whole 
careers through the solitary reading of a 
few books that they walked miles to get, 
the average person, unskilled and un- 
trained in the process of reading, will get 
very little out of a book, and will not get 
very far into it, with no other stimulus 
or compelling impulse than that which 
we supply by putting books on our shelves 
or in display cases or windows, or print- 
ing their titles in reading lists, or for that 
matter, by the advertising campaigns that 
create best sellers. All of these devices 
are more or less effective in getting books 
taken out from libraries or sold in book- 
stores, but none of them can ensure the 
actual reading of the books so borrowed 
or bought. They may stimulate library 
circulations and bookstore sales, but there 
is no evidence that they stimulate reading. 


Our readers’ advisers have recognized 
this fact, namely, that, if you want to get 
a book actually read, even by a person 
who has expressed a desire to learn about 
the subject the book deals with, it is neces- 
sary to keep in touch with him and to 
check his progress in occasional inter- 
views. The next step would be to gather 
all of those who are reading in the same 
subject together for a conference or semi- 


nar under a competent leader, preferably 
a member of the library staff. More than 


thirty years ago, at an A.L.A. conference, 
I heard Melvil Dewey say that the time 
was coming when all libraries would have 
on their staffs a group of persons qualified 
to do that very thing. I cannot, there- 
fore, claim originality for my suggestion, 
but I have never forgotten it and [ stil! 
think it will some day be realized. 


But, to get back to the topic of the 
hour, we are confronted with a responsi- 
bility—which we acknowledge as an im- 
portant and challenging one—to make the 
best contribution we can toward the stu- 
pendous task of getting as many people 
as possible to recognize and take serious 
thought of the many vital problems, so- 
cial, economic, political, which this coun- 
try must deal with and, if possible, solve 
in the next decade. I submit, as my prin- 
cipal contention, that our present, long- 
established and standardized methods of 
administering books to readers in public 
libraries are inadequate and unequal to 
this task, and, I cannot resist adding once 
again, are fairly inadequate and unequal 
to the modern library’s opportunities and 
responsibilities as a whole. What is 
needed is a third element or member to 
vitalize or animate the relationship be- 
tween the library as a collection of books 
and the reader with one book, a need 
which the readers’ advisers have felt and 
tried to supply, and which Dewey boldly 
projected as a library faculty. I do not 
expect to see a library faculty in my time, 
and the readers’ advisers daily recognize 
their own shortcomings in this capacity. 


I therefore proceed to the next step and 
thus slowly approach the core or central 
point of my proposition.’ The next step, 
in my opinion, would be that, admitting 
our own inability to perform alone the 
principal function of a library, which is 
to provide and distribute books and to get 
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them read, we should avail ourselves of 
the close and active co-operation of per- 
sons who already stand in the relation of 
teachers, leaders, advisers, counsellors to 
people in groups, classes or whole com- 
munities that look to them with con- 
fidence for guidance and light, whether 
upon a single subject or in a single con- 
troversy, or a whole philosophy or way of 
life. I assure you, and anyone in touch 
with the cultural aspects of any commu- 
nity will assure you, that the number of 
such groups and of such leaders is large, 
and that, for example, at the present time 
in Chicago, the number of those engaged 
in or ready to engage in the study of the 
post-war problems is alone large—large 
enough to provide us with both oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities enough to 
engage our energies and our resources to 
the utmost in providing them with the 
reading materials to which they will be 
directed and in which their interest will 
be stimulated as no library working alone 
can hope to do. 


In the report just issued by the A.L.A. 
Committee on Post-War Standards for 
Libraries we find the categorical statement 
that large libraries will need (1) a corps 
of reading specialists at the main library 
and branches (2) field workers to relate 
reading to the educational functions of 
various civic, labor and other groups, and 
(3) leaders and organizers of discussion 
groups, study clubs, film forums and other 
activities with which reading should be 
closely associated. We may all agree to 
that and look forward with confidence 
to the realization of these soundly con- 
ceived plans. It is already on the way, 
in the form of projects here and there, in 
libraries in a position to extend their ac- 
tivities to embrace experiments and new 


ventures. And one of the most generally 


recognized as practical even now, before 
the Post-War World supervenes, is the 
third of these specifications, dealing with 
the uses of groups and the library’s large 
opportunities in serving them. 


The validity of this approach to the 
public in the dissemination of informa- 
tion that the public should receive has 
been demonstrated on many occasions 
and is just now by way of being attested 
through its widespread use by the various 
government agencies responsible for keep- 
ing the public informed on the govern- 
ment’s policies and the citizens’ obliga- 
tions. In Chicago alone the Office of 
Civilian Defense conducted classes all last 
winter, and will resume them this fall, 
for the rapid training of discussion leaders 
with the object of introducing one into 
every block organization to assemble and 
guide their neighbors in groups for the 
consideration of public questions of im- 
mediate import. In addition to the many 
groups privately and informally function- 
ing in cultural and inspirational fields that 
libraries are in touch with or can through 
their public relations discover in commu- 
nities of almost any size, we have there- 
fore a whole new chain of contacts offer- 
ing exactly the opportunities that we are 
seeking. 


But there is one more phase of this 
topic, and perhaps a more pertinent one 
than what has gone before. That is the 
method and policies of providing books 
and other reading materials, which is 
after all the primary function of the li- 
brary. In a recent communication ad- 
dressed to libraries by the Wartime Com- 
mission of the Office of Education, li- 
braries are urged (1) to provide gener- 
ously the books and other materials which 
will contribute to the people’s under- 
standing of the issues, (2) to get for such 
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materials the widest possible reading. We 
have dwelt upon the practical possibilities 
of the group or discussion method to se- 
cure the widest, and I would add, the 
most intelligent reading. Nothing now 
remains but to consider how and to what 
extent the books and other materials are 
to be provided. I repeat the words “and 
other materials” in order to bring up one 
other feature introduced into the third 
or librarian’s session of our local Institute 
last April and which, from indications, 
and comments, seemed the most helpful 
of all our hints—the use, distribution and 
sale of pamphlets. The whole subject of 
pamphlets in the library has many angles 
and is far too large to be dealt with here. 
But Miss Farquhar, our Chief Readers’ 
Adviser in Chicago, has just finished a 
paper shortly to be published in one of 
the library periodicals that discusses all 
phases of the uses and administration of 
pamphlet collections, and which she has 
significantly sub-titled: Description of a 
new adult education service. 


Now, one of the principal advantages 
of the pamphlet—the well-written and 
well-selected pamphlet — aside from its 
brevity and timeliness, is that it is cheap 
enough, often with no price at all, in 
order that it may be provided in quanti- 
ties, although a reservation to that state- 
ment is necessary because of the growing 
paper shortage and increasing demands. 
And I maintain that provision in quanti- 
ties of all reading material—pamphlets 
and books—is one of the most important 
elements in our task of promoting the 
formulation of intelligent public opinion. 
The statement from the Office of Educa- 
tion sets forth as our first responsibility 
that of providirg generously the books 
and other materials necessary to the 
people’s understanding of the issues. I 


choose to interpret that as no less than 
the provision of a sufficient number of 


copies of the reading materials—the es- 
sential reading materials—on any given 
subject shortly to be considered, in a 
study club, class or forum, so that all 
members of the group may have access 
to the materials, if not all at once, then 
within a few consecutive weeks, so that 
all may participate in an intelligent dis- 
cussion and arrive at a considered opin- 
ion within the same period. Unless or 
until libraries can contrive a book service 
of some such scope and proportions as 
this, it seems to me futile for them to at- 
tempt or pretend to make a vital con- 
tribution to the debates on public issues 
now going on and which will multiply in 
number and intensity in the years to 
come. 


The word “opportunities” is generally 
coupled with the word “responsibilities” 
when librarians are asked to consider the 
nature of their contributions to the solu- 
tion of the post-war problems, and I find 
myself wondering what connotation is ap- 
plied to the word opportunities in this 
connection. Opportunities for what? For 
rendering a wholly new kind of library 
service, to be specially devised for this 
occasion, and distinct from all forms of 
library service that have hitherto grown 
up under our hands? Or opportunities 
for expanding our present activities into 
a service wider in influence as well as in 
area than any that the public library has 
yet achieved? Or, thirdly, the oppor- 
tunity to strive zealously to establish the 
library on a higher plane of public regard 
by forcing it upon the public attention in 
these distracted times through any and 
all forms of intensified -usy-ness tending 
to put ourselves “on the map”, as it were, 
and so making the most of our “oppor- 
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tunities”. I doubt whether this third, 
rather meretricious and debased form of 
opportunity-hunting is consciously in the 
mind of any librarian. Yet I remember 
when we were first beginning to be ad- 
monished to look to our opportunities in 
this war-stricken world, the word grated 
harshly on some ears, and several protests 
were recorded against what seemed an 
invitation to cultivate an inappropriate 
pushfulness and a disposition to exploit 
the situation to our own advantage. 


On the other hand, is there not some 
room in the heart of even the most selfless 
librarian for the hope of a better under- 
standing of the value and dignity of his 
calling in the public service? And might 
it not be condoned in us if we did a little 
contrivipg to bring this about, as a by- 
product of the full use of our opportuni- 
ties in the present, or in any other situa- 
tion? That, we may be sure, would never 
become our main objective; we are too 
loyal both to our own ideals of service 
and to the responsibilities imposed upon 
all public servants, indeed upon all citi- 
zens, to contribute the best that is in us 
to the common good. But if, from our 
whole-hearted and single-minded labors 
for the common good, we should succeed 
in salvaging a small residue of recognition 
to add to our scanty store, that also would 
be all to the good—even, we flatter our- 
selves, to the common good. 


And, to use an expressive colloquial- 
ism, we certainly “could use” all of the 
extra recognition that might come to us 
and to our libraries from any extra labors 
or extra enterprise that we might bring 
to bear upon our present manifold and 
challenging opportunities. 

Surveying the library field as it looks 
today, we might be pardoned if we in- 
dulged in some speculations as to where 


we stand and whither we are going, and 
whether the American public library is 
not in fact headed for liquidation as a 
going concern, or for complete reorganiza- 
tion of its major aims and methods. We 
might even turn pessimistic, if we were 
so inclined, from contemplating such dis- 
turbing portents as the great loss in pa- 
tronage as we have been experiencing and 
the tumbling percentages in our circula- 
tion. Or the fact that all but one or two 
of the major posts in librarianship that 
have fallen vacant in the past ten years 
have been filled by persons without the 
training or experience once deemed es- 
sential — even including the Library of 
Congress, once our Vatican, the seat of 
our pontifex maximus. Or that the insti- 
tutions committed to the higher learning 
in our professional field who set them- 
selves valiantly to the task of quarrying 
out a fundament of science for our pro- 
fessional aspirations seem to have prog- 
ressed no farther than to the analysis and 
disintegration of the library structure in- 
stead of the fabrication of stones strong 
enough and sound enough to buttress the 
corner and key the arch—and are pro- 
ducing a body of doctrine and research of 
which, for once, the sum of the parts is 
greater than the whole. 

But we might better and more reason- 
ably unite in regarding the present estate 
of librarianship as a period of transition, 
out of which, stripped of various non- 
essentials of which we were never too 
proud, we may, by employing our present 
enforced leisure in planning and experi- 
ment and new ventures, come forth with 
a new equipment and a better orientation 
to face a new and better day. Our cir- 
culations will come back to us one day, 
but meanwhile we should ask ourselves 
whether we want them back on quite the 

(Continued on page 50) 














A Catholic Neighborhood Library 


By Mary McDOoNNELL, Secretary, 


St. Agatha’s Guild Library, Brooklyn New York 








St. Agatha’s Guild Library, at present 
located at 4910 Seventh Avenue in the 
Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn, is a direct 
outgrowth of the Study Club activities of 
Father Martin Hoehn, Spiritual Director, 
and twenty persons who first met in 1939 
in the school hall of St. Agatha’s Church. 
At the time of organization of the guild 
library late in 1940, thirty men and 
women composed the group. The idea 
had no sooner taken root in the mind of 
Father Hoehn than a moderate size store, 
the future library, was rented at a low 
figure. Good friends of the venture 
donated furniture and fixtures, and the 
work and interest of intensely zealous 
“Father” inspired tremendous activity in 
each member. A book campagin insti- 
gated immediately after rental of the 
premises had a_ succesful termination. 
Here again sympathetic parishioners and 
friends came to the fore. Most of the 
literature of a spiritual nature on the 
guild shelves came from Father Hoehn’s 
own library and from some _ personal 
friends. Everyone had a hand in the 
clerical work incident to such a project. 
Constitution, By-Laws, general organiza- 
tion regulations, etc., were systematically 
drawn up, and ballots cast for election 
of officers in the amazingly short period 
of one month. St. Agatha’s Guild Li- 
brary opened its doors November 14, 
1940, 
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At its inception, the guild had placed 
on its shelves 775 books consisting of 
Spiritual Reading—Life of Christ, Lives 
of the Saints, The Mass, Church 
History, Doctrines and Practices of 
the Catholic Church, Sociologies, 
etc.; 
Fiction—Recommended late novels and 
others by modern authors; 
Biographies - Travel—Educational sub- 
jects, natural science, useful arts, fine 
arts; 
Catholic Encyclopedia and other refer- 
ence books. 
There were 950 books in the shop at the 
beginning of 1943, and circulation at pres- 
ent is good, showing an increase of 23% 
over the previous year. Books are avail- 
able to anyone interested on a rental basis 
of ten cents per book per week, or one 
dollar per year for any book. A charge 
of two cents per day is made on an over- 
due book. Money obtained from the 
rental of books, and dues of members is 
used primarily for the purchase of new 
books and to help defray operating ex- 
penses. The Library is a non-profit or- 
ganization. Books are purchased for any- 
one who requests this service. The li- 
brary caters to all types of readers: non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics in search 
of information, students doing research 
work, war workers seeking relaxation, and 
those whose loved ones are away in the 
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Armed Forces, and who find time hang- 
ing heavy. 

The words of our late beloved Pius IX, 
“You, all of you, are fishers of men—let 
your bait be a Catholic book” is the book 
shop slogan, and it prays that all mem- 
bers live and work by it. The guild con- 
siders its bait to be current works of fic- 
tion, and attempts to draw persons in this 
fashion have been successful thus far. 
The Book Committee selects for the 
shelves such current literature as is ap- 
proved by Best Sellers, a review pub- 
lished at the University of Scranton, 
America, Jesuit weekly publication, and 
The Tablet, Catholic weekly newspaper, 
and final decisions for the purchase of 
books for the library are based princi- 
pally on one, or the other, or all, of the 
above publications’ surveys. 


The story of this venture should be an 
incentive to others interested in spread- 
ing Catholic action through the medium 
of books. The idea that one needs must 
be a member of the intelligentsia, or of a 
literary circle of import, is a false one. 
St. Agatha’s personnel includes mothers, 
fathers, housewives, students; those who 
are white-collar workers, and those who 
are not, ranging in age anywhere from 
sixteen to seventy. Workers in the book 
shop are classified as A and B members. 
The former contribute six dollars yearly, 
in addition to rendering services each 
week, while the latter contribute their 
services only. A members have a voice 
in the management. President F. J. Far- 
rell presides over business meetings held 
regularly every month at the guild head- 
quarters. Library hours are from 11 a. m. 
to 6 p. m., and from 7 p. m. to 10 p. m., 
every day, except Sunday. During the 
day our shop is under the kindly manage- 
ment of a member, retired from active 


business, who has donated his services un- 
flinchingly for two years past. Between 
the hours of 7 p. m. and 10 p. m. each 
evening, a special Committee is in charge. 
Committees with respective assignments 
are as follows: 

Monday: Chairman of Pamphlet Com- 
mittee with two aides. Take bi-weekly 
inventory of pamphlets on hand. At 
monthly business meetings, suggest for 
subsequent purchase, most popular and 
informative pamphlets. 

Tuesday: Chairman of Book Commit- 
tee with three aides. Principal work is 
reading and reviewing—current material 
and otherwise—checking circulation of 
books, discussing books for future pur- 
chase, attending meetings of Catholic Li- 
brary Association, etc. 

Wednesday: Chairman of Operations 
Committee with one aide. Facilitate the 
smooth operating of the book store, with 
responsibility for record files, indexing, 
shelving space, etc., and supervision of 
general upkeep and appearance of the 
organization. 

Thursday: Chairman of Publicity Com- 
mittee, four aides. Main work is publicity 
through window displays. Address let- 
ters to prospective members, and to those 
whose memberships have expired. This 
Committee is also assisted by one other 
from time to time in Catholic and local 
newspaper publicity. 

Friday:' Chairman of Religious Ar- 
ticles Committee with two aides. Care 
for purchase of religious articles and re- 
ligious cards, and their proper display. 

Saturday: No one assigned. One mem- 
ber of each Committee is expected to 
hold himself available for duty every 
fifth week. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Librarians vs. Teachers 
By SISTER Mary Louise, S.L., Pu.D., 


Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri 








It was a meeting of the Catholic librar- 
ians. I, a teacher of English, didn’t really 
belong there, but had come in response 
to an SOS from a friend of mine who had 
to give one of those speeches with “fifteen 
minutes for discussion”. Fearing there 
might not even be one minute of discus- 
sion, much less fifteen, he called on me 
to be a “plant”. So, forthwith, I became 
a plant—not a flowering one, however. 

It was an interesting and animated 
group and they talked their problems out 
quite frankly and my plantule potentiali- 
ties were completely dispensable. A feel- 
ing of deep humility pervaded my being 
as I continued to listen to their discus- 
sions. Not because I was one of those 
teachers of English, but because I always 
feel small in the presence of people whose 
sole aim is to serve. And certainly if 
this group of librarians had any ax, other 
than service, to grind, it was completely 
concealed from my inspection. 

Of the many problems which they 
faced, one struck me rather forcibly. It 
was the problem of the teacher-librarian 
relationship. I realized that it didn’t 
exist—or, at least, if it existed it didn’t 
thrive in our school—and I felt that the 
reason lay in a twofold solution. After 
the meeting, while talking to the chair- 
man, I told her of our plan and she was 
delighted with it. She rebuked me for 
not having given it to the group. So, I 
give it here. 


It seems, at least from this meeting, 
that one of the problems of librarians, is 
teachers. Principally teachers of English 
—but teachers, anyway. They (the 
teachers!) are completely unaware that 
the librarians have certain services which 
they are “supposed to give”. They, the 
librarians, would be glad to give them, 
but, after all, where is the librarian with 
soul so full of temerity as to “suggest to 
an English teacher”? Of course, we of 
the E.T. clan who were present rose to 
our own defense and asserted that we 
would not only welcome such service, but 
cheer loudly if these services were of- 
fered. Nevertheless, the librarians pres- 
ent maintained, rather unanimously, that 
they were very hesitant about suggesting 
helpful articles and new books to English 
teachers, or even “finding things” for 
them in the library. They were afraid 
that their action might be interpreted as 
superior by the teachers, and everyone 
knows that no one can be superior to 
teachers. 


Then there is the little matter of 
teachers taking out books for indefinite 
periods—not always seeing to it that they 
are checked, and running off with the 
latest periodicals. The wails of anguish 
and groans of despair which formed the 
obligato for this assertion indicated only 
too well the prevalence of this good old 
pedagogical custom. Well, just what does 
a librarian do about that? Departmental 
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libraries was one solution—but, it was 
silenced with “you see, we don’t happen 
to be endowed”. 

Next, the almost complete ignoring of 
the library by those teachers who are not 
of the English clan came in for a bit of 
vocal space. These were accused of two 
things — there were those who never— 
“what — never?” — well, hardly ever — 
made a library assignment in their own 
field and—this in a lower tone—were 
even. known to be furious on occasion 
when they found students in the library 
“reading”, (which they held to be a syn- 
onym for “wasting time”) when, in real- 
ity, these same students should be doing 
their Math or Experiments. 


Now, I think our own faculty has 
found two solutions for these problems. 
They may not be feasible in toto for all 
schools, but they can be modified and 
they are partial remedies, if not complete 
solutions. One is a mimeographed sheet 
which the librarian puts out entitled 
Library Service. In it she lists the latest 
articles, books, and reviews which come 
into the library each month. Obviously, 
the teacher of English simply cannot read 
everything that comes out in his or her 
particular field. Nor can the librarian 
for that matter, but the latter can indicate 
the title and nature, and, thus, save the 
teacher an enormous amount of time. 
The librarian has to catalogue and index 
the material anyway and while she doesn’t 
digest it, she, at least, samples it. And 
this little sheet need be nothing more 
than jottings from her own cataloguing. 
A few samples of what I mean will suf- 
fice: 

The Library Service, Webster College 
Library, Volume III, Number 4, January, 
1942, is decorated with an American flag 
and bears the following inscription: 


When people are burning books in 
other parts of the world, we ought to 
distribute them with greater vigor; for 
books are among our best allies in the 
fight to make democracy work.—J. W. 
Studebaker. 


Neither the art work nor the inscription 
is held to be essential. It does, where 
possible, add appeal to the content. But 
in the last analysis it is the content that 
matters. We go on from here: 


Jacques Maritain has an article in the For- 
eign Affairs for January, “Religion and Politics 
in France”. He speaks as Churchill did to 
our joint Congress, of the tremendous hope, 
the desperate hope, the enslaved peoples of 
Europe place in the American people. 

Do your speeches “go over”? You must read, 
“The Personality Traits of Effective Public 
Speakers” in (Quarterly Journal of Speech 
dated December, 1941. 

The history students will not wish to miss 
“The appointment of L. W. C. Lamar to the 
Supreme Court”, and “Darwinism Comes to 
America, 1859-1900” in Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, for December. 

Do you know how to help the convert along 
the way? “Open Season” in the Catholic 
World for January has good advice. 

Will it be necessary to prepare for peace and 
to prepare for war? Read, “Foundations of 
the Peace” in the Atlantic Monthly for Janu- 
ary. Also, “Plan for Postwar Tomorrow” in 
the Readers’ Digest for this month. 


Leprosy is probably as old as man and is men- 
tioned in the earliest records of the valley of 
the Nile. It will whet your spirit of sacrifice 
to read, “Damien’s Spirit in America” in the 
Catholic Digest. Then, too, you will appreci- 
ate what Dr. Heiser has to say on the subject 
in The American Doctor’s Odyssey. 


Would you be able to detect the similarity be- 
tween St. Theresa and Keats? America, Janu- 
ary 10, 1942. 


Education Majors should consult page 31 of 
the January issue of the Catholic School Jour- 
nal where they will find the new books in 
their field evaluated. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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WESTERN NEW YORK UNIT 

The Western New York Catholic Li- 
brarians’ Conference met at Mount Saint 
Joseph Academy on Saturday afternoon, 
October ninth at two o'clock. Mrs. 
Martha Ganay, Buffalo State Teachers 
College, and Dr. Charles Brady, Canisius 
College, were the guest speakers. 

Children’s books were reviewed at the 
Elementary Group meeting; the Second- 
ary Group met to discuss “Best Books of 
Summer Reading”. 


PHILADELPHIA UNIT 

The Philadelphia Unit held its second 
meeting of the year at Melrose Academy, 
Melrose Park, Pennsylvania, on October 
seventeenth. Brother E. Ignatius, F.S.C., 
Unit Chairman, presided. Reverend 
Mother St. Edward, Principal of the 
Academy, welcomed the group. 

Chairmen of the College, High School 
and Adult Literature Groups gave their 
respective reports on activities since the 
last meeting, and contributed to the dis- 
cussion on National Catholic Book Week. 
Helpful suggestions for stimulating the 
reading of Catholic literature were given 
by each group with special emphasis on 
particular group problems. The report 
of the librarian, Mrs. Henry T. McNeill, 
on the Catholic Lending Library was read 
by Miss Isabel Considine. It was an- 
nounced that the St. Thomas More 
Foundation will open as a lending library 
after the first of the year. 

Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.]., 
President of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, was the principal speaker. He 
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stressed the responsibility of librarians in 
the promulgation of ideas because of the 
intellectual resources they have at their 
disposal. Special emphasis was placed 
on the need for “early training in the love 
of books; every elementary school should 
have a regular library, not a classroom 
library”. 

Officers will be elected at the next 
Unit meeting. 


JOINT MEETING OF UNITS 

The Brooklyn-Long Island and New 
York-New Jersey Units will hold a joint 
meeting at Saint Saviour High School, 
Brooklyn, on Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber thirteenth at two-thirty o’clock. 

Reverend Michael J. Quinn, Assistant 
Director of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine of the Diocese of Brooklyn, will 
speak on “The Conscience of the Li- 
brarian”. 

Miss Clara J. Kircher of the Newark 
Public Library will give the bibliography 
of Bibliotherapy. 

Dom Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., 
M.D., will discuss Bibliotherapy, and will 
lead the discussion on parish libraries. 


HURLEY RESIGNS AS CHAIRMAN 

Mr. Richard Hurley has offered his 
resignation as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Catholic Supplement to 
the High School Catalog. Sister Saint 
Magdalen, S.P., librarian at Immaculata 
Junior College, Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Hurley. 
Sister has been an active member of the 
Committee engaged in working on the 
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list. As the new Chairman, she will wel- 
come suggestions and constructive criti- 
cism of the work that has been done 


so far. 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 

The Metropolitan Council of Public 
Librarians will hold their first meeting of 
the year on Sunday evening, November 
fourteenth, at Catholic Book Service, 16 
East Fiftieth Street, New York City. Dom 
Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., M.D., 
will be the principal speaker. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 

Religious Book Week will be observed 
in 1944 during the week of May seventh 
to fourteenth. The object of this Week, 
inaugurated nationally last Spring under 
the auspices of the Conference, is to 
stimulate the reading of books with a 
spiritual background. 

Committees are being formed to select 
lists of Protestant, Catholic, Jewish and 
“good-will” books in the fields of fiction, 
biography, history and philosophy. A 
children’s section will be an important 
part of each list. 

The National Conference was estab- 
lished in 1928 to promote justice, amity, 
understanding and co-operation among 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 


ELEMENTARY LIBRARY INSTITUTE 

The Department of Library Science of 
the Catholic University of America will 
sponsor an Institute on the Catholic Ele- 
mentary School Library on June 27-29, 
1944. If travel restrictions still prevail 


at that time, the attendance will prob- 
ably be restricted to the Washington area, 
but the papers of the Institute will be 
published for those unable to attend. The 
program will center around three general 
subjects: the organization of the elemen- 
tary school library, the use of existing re- 





sources, and the promotion of reading. 
In connection with the last named sub- 
ject, clinical demonstrations will be given 
in reading for character building and for 
retarded reading. Exhibits of promo- 
tional activities and of publishers’ stocks 
will also feature the Institute. A num- 
ber of authors and illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books will be guests of the Uni- 
versity at a tea and reception. 

The program will be definitely an- 
nounced early in 1944. 


A.L.A. WARTIME PROGRAM 

According to the report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Carl H. Milam, the Ameri- 
can Library Association has made nearly 
a complete conversion to a wartime pro- 
gram. Activities of the past year show a 
marked emphasis in favor of help to the 
war effort and preparation for a peaceful 
postwar world. The Victory Book Cam- 
paign, which was sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation in co-operation with the U.S.O. 
and the American Red Cross, collected 
over 15,000,000 books for soldiers and 
sailors, and is scheduled to close on No- 
vember 1, 1943. Libraries in many cities 
will continue to collect books, however, 
as long as gifts continue to come in. 

The Association is engaged in plan- 
ning for postwar library development. A 
study is under way to determine library 
service which will help ease the adjust- 
ment of demobilized servicemen and in- 
dustrial workers to normal peacetime liv- 
ing. Adult education is considered of 
growing importance for men who have 
been introduced to educational oppor- 
tunities in the army and navy, for civilians 
or veterans who must adapt themselves 
to new or changed jobs, and for veterans 
in the eighteen to twenty-five age group 
who went into the services instead of 
going to college. New standards have 
been developed for public library service 
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and are now being developed for school 
and college libraries. Rapid expansion 
of international library cooperation in 
the last few years indicates close inter- 
national ties after the war. 

Post-war problems of librarians receiv- 
ing special attention include: return of 
servicemen to former positions, reeduca- 
tion of those who have been away from 
the profession and the absorption of those 
who took jobs for the “duration”. 


SPOKANE BOOK FAIR 
The fourth annual Catholic Book Fair 
will be held in Spokane, November eight- 
eenth to twentieth. 





THE LIBRARIES AND POST-WAR 
PROBLEMS 

(Concluded from page 43) 
old terms. Our dignity is in our own 
hands and if we have not succeeded in 
molding it to a stature calculated to im- 
press the world at large with our sole 
right to the custodianship of our profes- 
sional mysteries, it may be that there is 
still time to add a cubit or two through 
the fuller use of our opportunities as they 
present themselves, or as we discover or 
create them. And finally, if we should 
one day be altogether denied our tenuous 
claim to a place among the exalted con- 
fraternity of the professions, we may still 
take comfort in the thought that librar- 
ianship is a useful and rewarding career, 
and looking about us, agree that we are 
in good company. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 

(Concluded from page 37) 
were all conceived. She has there created 
her own little world—its towns, streams, 
roads, hills, farms, ancient houses; a 
world whose citizens have a cosmic life 
of their own, a life related to other 


worlds, but colored uniquely in their 
own dye. 

In giving the story of her conversion 
to the Catholic Church she esteems 
family and friends, courtship and mar. 
riage among the four best things in life. 
“My aim has not been to present an argu- 
ment for Catholicism, but simply to tell 
how I personally became a Catholic. | 
cannot ignore my progresses and retro- 
gresses as an author, or the background 
which a certain small corner of England 
made for combined action. It was direct- 
ly through my first novel, The Tramping 
Methodist, that I returned to the practice 
of religion, long before I became a Cath- 
olic and a Sussex farm played an import- 
ant part in my passage from the Church 
of England to the Church of Rome.” 
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A CATHOLIC NEIGHBORHOOD 
LIBRARY 

(Concluded from page 45) 

Sunday morning: No one assigned. 
One member of each Committee is ex- 
pected to hold himself available for duty 
every fifth week. 

In addition, routine tasks are attended 
to each evening by the Committee on 
duty. They include checking bookshelves 
to insure correct alphabetization, report- 
ing to names on reserve list that a given 
book has been returned to library, keep- 
ing up-to-date on matters affecting the 
guild by reading notices on bulletin board, 
and doing incidental manual work. 

St. Agatha’s Guild Library is a mem- 
ber of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, and of the Catholic Library 
Association. 

By-Laws of the guild require not only 
punctual and regular attendance at 





monthly business meetings, but also at 
spiritual meetings held each month in 
the library under the supervision of our 
President. This latter meeting is simple, 
and usually takes the form of opening 
prayers and rosary, spiritual reading and 
meditation, reading of peace prayers, and 
hymn singing. Father Hoehn conducted 
the Guild Holy Hour each month previ- 
ous to his entrance into the Armed Forces 
as Army Chaplain. We carry on in the 
manner outlined for the present, realizing 
that countless others are coping with 
much greater handicaps. 


As a result of the outbreak of war, li- 
brary personnel has been reduced by one- 
third. Six stars now appear on the Guild 
service flag testifying to St. Agatha’s con- 
tribution to the Armed Forces. Two 
members of its male staff have resigned 
temporarily to take up duties in other 
cities on account of the war emergency, 
one girl has recently entered religion, and 
wedding bells have rung for several 
others. Female staff members now re- 
place the men as Chairmen of the afore- 
mentioned Committees, and they are do- 
ing a splendid job. The spirit of beloved 
Father Hoehn lingers with them—inspir- 
ing them to carry on during these hectic 
days. 


It is edifying to observe flourishing little 
libraries dotting the landscape of Bay 
Ridge, where only a few short years ago 
there were not any. St. Agatha’s be- 
lieves that the work of Catholic libraries 
is essentially apostolic, and considers it- 
self to be another example of what can 
be accomplished for the cultivation of 
souls as well as for a Catholic cultural 
background. Furthermore, it affirms most 
graciously the words of Father Stephen 
J. Brown of Dublin who wrote recently, 
“If the library is the people’s university, 
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if the book is the universal purveyor of in- 
tellectual enrichment or impoverishment, 
of moral uplifting or of moral disease and 
degeneration, of culture or of decadence, 
then we must reckon the library and the 
book among the influences which make 
for the triumph or the defeat of Christian 
principles, Christian morals, and Chris- 
tian ideals throughout the world.” 


LIBRARIANS vs. TEACHERS 

(Concluded from page 47) 

The back of Library Service bears this 
caption: “There is an art of reading, as 
well as an art of thinking, and an art of 
writing’, and it is this side of the sheet 
which lists new books in the library. 


Here are two: 

From what is that quotation taken? How 
many times have you heard or asked that 
same question? The new Oxford Dictionary 
of Quotations, edited by Carl Van Doren, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1941, will furnish the 
answer. This dictionary has been in prepara- 
tion for nearly ten years. As Johnson said, 
“Classical quotation is the parole of literary 
men all over the world”. 

When and where did Caesar say: Veni, 

vidi, vici? 
Who wrote the “Veni Sancte Spiritus”? 
Of whom was it said: The wisest fool in 
Christendom? 

These and a hundred other questions you can 
answer for yourself through the use of this 
new reference book. 
Another very useful reference book in the 
field of Education is the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research edited by Walter S. Monroe 
of Illinois University, Macmillan, 1941. The 
list of contributors and the editorial advisers 
are holding the professorial chair in various 
universities throughout the country. All ar- 
ticles are signed and are followed by long and 
worthy bibliographies. Such subjects as the 
following may be useful: 

Codes of ethics for teachers; 

Student personnel work in college; 

Directing study; 

Health education; 


Negro education; 
Teacher education, etc. 

Incidentally, one of the talks at the 
meeting—and a very good talk it was— 
gave the viewpoint of the college pro- 
fessor on the preparation of the high 
school student for serious use of the col- 
lege library. One of the points this pro- 
fessor made was that the student wasn’t 
prepared because he wasn’t curious. It 
seems to me as I recall that point, that 
Sister’s mimeographed sheet might very 
well supply the answer to this problem, 
too. 

The second remedy is a library com- 
mittee. This committee, of which the 
librarian is merely a member, is chair- 
manned in our particular case by a mem- 
ber from the science department. This 
committee does yeoman service for the 
librarian in bringing to task “absent- 
minded” faculty members with periodical 
and book monopolizing tendencies. The 
committee, also, makes known the prob- 
lems of the librarian, and fosters and cul- 
tivates a realization of these problems in 
other members of the faculty. Since the 
committee is comprised of faculty mem- 
bers, it achieves a happy balance between 
the two because it sympathizes by right 
of profession and membership with both 
sides. 

It was noted that these two suggestions 
might not be wholly feasible, especially 
in a small school, nevertheless even in a 
small school these two or some modified 


form of them might very well help to 


solve some of the librarian-teacher prob- 
lems. Space on the bulletin board for 
Service where only one copy could be 
made; one meeting a year between faculty 
and librarian where a committee isn’t 
practicable are two suggested modifica- 
tions. 
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MINNESOTA-DAKOTA 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota-Dakota 
Conference of the Catholic Library Association 
met Friday, November 27, 1942, at St. Thomas 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota. The meeting was 
called to order at ten o'clock by the chairman, 
Miss Sarah Wallace, Reference Librarian in the 
Minneapolis Public Library. Reverend Thomas J. 
Shanahan, President of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, opened the meeting with prayer and led 
an “The Ethical Problems 


Confronting a Catholic Librarian”. 


Following the discussion, Dr. Anne Cawley 
Boardman spoke on “Catholic Books of Current 
Interest”. Some of the books reviewed included 
The Song of Bernadette, by Franz Werfel, Dog- 
sled Apostles, by Alma Savage, The Flying Priest 
Over the Artic, by Father Schulte, Faith the Root, 
by Barbara Fleury, Rig for Church, by Captain 
McGuire and Sister Mariella’s collection, Great 
Modern Catholic Short Stories. Dr. Boardman 
recommended Books on Trial and Best Sellers as 
book selection. The meeting was dis- 
missed at 11:30 and the members adjourned to 
lreland Hall for lunch. 


open discussion on 


aids to 


The business meeting was held at 1:00 p. m. 
The meeting was called to order by the chairman. 
Father Shanahan gave a report of the Catholic 
Library Association Convention held June 24-26, 
1942, in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Reverend Oliver Kapsner, O.S.B., St. John’s 
Collegeville, Minnesota, spoke on 
“Subject Headings for Catholic Libraries”. An 
pen discussion was held for suggestions and for 


niversity, 


mproving and forming a supplement. 


The minutes of the 1941 meeting of the Unit 
were read and approved as read. The treasurer's 
report was read and approved as read. 


A report of the resolutions committee was 
given by Mrs. Catherine Daly of the Merriam 
Park Library of St. Paul: 
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“Resolved, that the Eighth Annual Conference 
of the Minnesota-Dakota Conference of the Cath- 
olic Library Association extend appreciation and 
thanks: 

To administrators of the College of St. Thomas. 

To the Very Reverend James H. Moynihan. 

To Mr. Rogge and those who assisted in the 
cafeteria. 

To Miss Bernadette Becker and her committee. 

To the Logan Bindery of St. Paul who donated 
the programs. 

To our chairman, Miss Sarah Wallace, and the 
presiding officers. 

To our guest speaker, Dr. Anne Cawley Board- 
man. 

To all who are taking part in the program. 

To all who are attending and making the eighth 
annual meeting one of the most successful 
conferences.” 

Signed, 
Mrs. Catherine Daly 
Sister Marie Cecilia, Chairman 

The report was accepted. 

Father Satory read the Constitution which his 
committee had drawn up. There was some dis- 
cussion on the Constitution. After a few revisions 
were made the Constitution was accepted. 

Nominations for officers were presented at this 
time. It was decided that the 1943 
will be held in Winona, Minnesota. 
White, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
nominated Sister Eone as chairman of the Minne- 
1943. Nominations 


were closed and Sister Eone was elected unani- 


conference 


Father Leo 


sota-Dakota Conference for 
mously. 

Sister Marie Cecilia, College of St. Catherine, 
nominated Mrs. Catherine Daly for vice-chairman. 
Nominations were closed and a unanimous vote 
was cast for Mrs. Daly. 

Sister Marie Inez, College of St. Catherine, was 
The 


was 


nominations were 
to 


nominated as secretary. 
closed the 
unanimous ballot for Sister Marie Inez. 


and secretary asked cast a 
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The meeting was adjourned at 2:00 p. m. and 
the members attended the sectional meetings. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Georaia Peck, Acting Secretary, 
Chairman 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

College Round Table, Sister Marie Inez, C.S.]J., 
presiding. 

Brother Luke, St. Mary’s College, Winona, gave 
a paper on “Censorship and the Selection of 
Catholic Books”, a discussion based in part on 
the Index. The question of books which would 
be moral for one reader but immoral for another 
was also discussed. 

This was followed by a forum of Catholic col- 
lege librarians exchanging ideas on “Library Ma- 
terials in Wartime”. 

High School Round Table, Miss Marguerite 
Perl, Fargo, presiding. 

Called to order at 2:30 p. m. the meeting 
opened with a discussion of “How the Library 
May Help the Teacher”, by Sister Mary Honor, 
teacher at St. Margaret’s Academy, Minneapolis. 
Sister Mary Honor brought out the indirect help 
a library can give through its influence on the 
student, and the direct helps it can give by keep- 
ing teachers informed of professional literature 
available, and by the librarian’s knowledge of 
her own library’s resources. 

Eileen Smith, a sophomore at St. Margaret’s 
followed this with a talk on “How the Librarian 
May Help the Student”. Miss Smith stressed the 
development of effective reading habits, the in- 
struction in the use of library resources, the foster- 
ing of an appreciation of libraries and literature 
and the understanding of the student and her 
tastes. 

Elementary School Round Table, Sister Carolyn, 
C.S.J., Nativity School, St. Paul, presiding. 

Sister Vitalis, O.P., Holy Rosary School, Minne- 
apolis, explained how that school secured the 
finances for the library; how the library is used 
as a study hall; how pupils assist the librarian; 
and how crippled departmental work would be 
without a library. Her paper was entitled “We 
Have to Have a Library”. 

Sister Ignatia, C.S.J., Principal of St. Thomas 
School, Minneapolis, described for the group a 
six weeks’ library course which her school’s 8A 
grade enjoy at the Linden Hills Branch of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. During the weekly 
period the pupils learn the uses and helps a 
library can offer. This picture of school-library 
co-operation was called “Community Library”. 


“The Library as the Center of the School Cur- 
riculum” was discussed by Sister Carolyn who 
pictured the teachers and pupils of Nativity 
School at work with the library as the hub of 
their activity. 

“What Our Library Means to Us” was pre- 
sented as a demonstration by pupils from grades 
three to eight of the Nativity School, who told 
how their library helps them in recreation, in 
vitalizing history, science and religion and in 
satisfying their curiosity about foreign countries 
and peoples. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SaraH L. WALLACE, 
Chairman 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 


The New York area is, at this date of writing, 
the region best covered by the Catholic Library 
Association. We have here three organizations 
covering each class of librarian: 

The Metropolitan Council of College Librar- 
ians, under the chairmanship of Brother A. 
Thomas, F.S.C., of Manhattan College, has now 
been recognized as a separate unit—the first of 
its kind in the history of our Association. 


The Metropolitan Council of Public Librarians, 
under the chairmanship of the writer, has been 
started this year to bring Catholicity and pro- 
fessional help to those Catholics working in the 
public libraries of the metropolitan area. Four 
meetings have been held, with an average at- 
tendance of thirty-five per meeting. 


The organization meeting took place at the 
Cathedral Branch of the New York Public Li- 
brary in October, 1942. Father Cantillon occupied 
the chair and Miss Eileen Riols graciously con- 
sented to act as Recording and Corresponding 
Secretary. The members present voted to hold 
all meetings on Sunday evenings at seven-thirty 
or at eight o'clock. Mr. Edward Skillin, Jr., the 
well-known editor of The Commonweal, gave a 
masterly presentation of principles of book re- 
viewing. Sherry and crackers were served. 


The second meeting took place in the Colum- 
bus Branch of the New York Public Library, with 
Miss Mary Wallace as hostess of the evening. 
Discussion on “Principles of Book Reviewing” 
was resumed with Reverend Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., literary editor of America, giving the benefit 
of his experiences on the national Catholic week- 
ly. The pleasant custom of serving sherry con- 
tinued. 
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The third meeting took place in the private 
home of Mrs. Grace Cartmell, 65 Burns Avenue, 
Forest Hills, Long Island. The meeting was given 
over to a very informative debate on the “Index 
of Forbidden Books as Applied to Public Li- 
braries”. Father Gardiner and Father Cantillon 
were the protagonists. The usual refreshments 
followed the meeting. 

The year’s final meeting took place at the 
Hamilton Grange Branch, New York Public Li- 
brary, on May 16th. The speaker was the well- 
known author, Miss Helen Iswolsky, author of 
Soviet Man Now, Light Before Dusk, etc. Her 
topic was “The Resurgence of Patriotic Inspira- 
tion Among Soviet Writers”. This was the only 
open meeting of the year, to which non-Catholic 
librarians were also invited. The topic proved 
of great interest to the many listeners. Refresh- 
ments featured Russian punch. 


The New York-New Jersey Unit as such con- 
fined its ministrations to elementary and high 
school librarians. The season opened with a 
splendid meeting at St. Walburga’s Academy, to 
commemorate the publication of Covelle New- 
comb’s Vagabond in Velvet. The author, the 
illustrator, Mr. Addison Burbank, the Catholic 
Editor of Longmans’, Miss Julie Kernan, the 
Children’s Editor of Longmans’, Miss Bertha 
Gunterman, all contributed to an enlightening 
symposium on the “Problems of Juvenile Writ- 
ing’. Our former secretary, Mother St. Lawrence, 
and our present secretary, were both members of 
the faculty of this institution on Riverside Drive. 


Another author was the main speaker at our 
second meeting when Miss Alma Savage, author 
of Smoozie, Dogsled Apostles, etc., spoke on the 
problems of a writer on Alaska. This meeting 
was held under the auspices of St. Jean Baptiste 
High School for Girls, Manhattan, conducted by 
the Sisters of Notre Dame. I cannot speak too 
highly of the splendid co-operation of all the 
members of the faculty at St. Jean’s. Dr. Fitz 
Gerald, of Brooklyn Preparatory School, also 
spoke. 


Our December meeting was held in Aquinas 
Commercial High School, the Bronx—and our 
charming hostesses were the Dominican Congre- 
gation of Sparkhill. We continued our authors 
series with Mrs. Katherine Burton, the well- 
known biographer of Father Hecker and others, 
speaking on “Problems of a Biographer”. Rev- 


erend Louis Rongione, O.S.A., spoke on “Pos 


sibilities in the Magazine Field”. A large audi- 
ence assembled for this interesting meeting. 

Loyola School, Manhattan, was the only boys’ 
school where the Unit met this year. In Febru- 
ary, one of the masters there, Mr. Hamish Coch- 
rane, formerly of the stage, spoke on “A Method 
of Reading Poetry”. His readings will long be 
remembered. 

Dominican Academy, on East Sixty-eighth St., 
Manhattan, staged a most interesting Latin- 
American day for our group in March. After 
some Latin-American songs and dances, Father 
W. Eugene Shiels, S.J.. gave a most scholarly 
paper on “High School Reading in the Latin 
American Field”. This formed the basis of an 
article in America for May the eighth. It is our 
hope that many of the Association will use this 
list in the absence of any guidance in the new 
Catholic Supplement to the Standard Catalog. 
A fine exhibit of books and posters, together with 
the serving of Argentinian maté, rounded off a 
memorable afternoon in things Ibero-American. 

The New Jersey librarians had an opportunity 
to attend our final meeting at Marylawn Acad- 
emy, South Orange, N. J. Here Mr. Edward 
Skillin, Jr., returned to impress his audience once 
more by his skillful presentation of the pitfalls 
of “Book Reviewing”. This meeting on May the 
eighth was the sixth and last of the school year. 

Many words of thanks are due the various 
librarians, principals, and faculty members who 
worked so hard to make our meetings as inter- 
esting as they were. If I were asked to pick out 
the outstanding qualities of our meetings, I 
would say that they are: informal discussion of 
common problems, and the lively interest aroused 
by our guest speakers. No meeting ever suffered 
from that dreadful dullness that characterizes so 
many library gatherings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rev. JosepH CANTILLON, S.]., 
Chairman 


OREGON-WASHINGTON 

The Oregon-Washington Regional Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association consists of six Local 
Units: Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. 
Angel and Spokane, Washington; and Boise, 
Idaho. A two-day conference is held annually 
on December 27-28. 

In April of this year the Boise Unit was created. 
With the aid of Sister M. Catherine Eileen, Li- 
brarian of Holy Names College and Sister Mary 
Edna, Librarian of Marycliff High School, the 
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new unit was organized by the Most Reverend 
Edward J. Kelly, Bishop of Boise, at Saint Teresa's 
Ten members of the laity, the Su- 
Alphonsa’s Hospital and the 
Saint Academy signified 


Academy. 
periors of Saint 
Principal of 


their desire to participate in the vital movement 


Teresa's 


toward developing a Catholic- 
It was at this 


in the 
minded people through reading. 
time that a reading club was formed at St. Al- 
phonsa’s Training School for Nurses, the first 
reading club among Catholic nurses in the Pacific 
Northwest. Reading groups among the grades, 
the high school and the laity are being organized. 
The quality of leadership in Boise indicated that 
a most successful unit will operate in the Oregon- 
Unit, which name is no 


country 


Washington Regional 
longer adequate, since the Regional Unit com- 
prises Washington, Oregon and Idaho. Brother 
David, C.S.C., Librarian of Portland University, 
name be selected at the 
Shall it be Pacific North- 


suggests that a new 
December conference. 
west Regional Unit? 

Including the Boise Unit, the northwest has 
200 members — 100 and 100 
members. Regular members pay $3.00 for per- 
sonal and $5.00 for membership. 
Associate members pay $1.00 for regional mem- 


regular associate 


institutional 


bership. 

The Local Units meet four or five times each 
year and whenever possible at a different school. 
The Pastor at the host-school is invited to extend 
the welcome and to give a talk on reading or on 
some other topic which ties in with books and 
libraries. 

Each Local Unit has six standing committees; 
the College Library Committee, the High School 
Library Committee, Grade and Hospital Library 
Reader Adviser and Membership 
At the meetings the various com- 


Committees, 
Committees. 
mittees decide upon some definite project which 
must be carried out before the next meeting con- 
The chairmen report on what has been 
Often the project 
the grade library 


venes. 
accomplished in the past. 

undertaken seems small, e.g., 
committee moved that each grade teacher read 
Traffic Lights and outstanding 
features of the book; the high school and college 
library committees moved to organize reading 
clubs. The chairman at the next meeting was 
happy to report the newly organized club and its 
actual functioning. The membership committee 
through the persevering efforts of Mrs. James Mc- 
Bride, State Study Club Chairman of the Catholic 


report on the 


Daughters of America, has succeeded in bringing 
eight courts of the Catholic Daughters in the 
state of Washington to become institutional mem- 
bers. Doctor Lulu Spilde, National Study Club 
Chairman of the Catholic Daughters of America, 
and Mrs. McBride have institutional member- 
ships in C.L.A. 


Me. Angel Unit, 
area. Its eighteen schools make great sacrifices 
to attend meetings. Their libraries have advanced 
considerably in quantity and quality. 

Portland Unit has the 
been the first local unit and thus it set the pace 
It has undertaken co-operative 


in Oregon, covers a large 


distinction of having 
for other units. 
book buying the last year, realizing a saving of 
fifty per cent. It is co-operative in the 
strict sense, since buyers do not have 
“Reading for Victory” was the theme of their 
book fair last November. Panel discussions by 
high school and forums by college students were 
featured. Grade school participation on Saturday 
morning was most enthusiastically applauded. 
Spokane Unit was the pioneer in introducing 
book fairs and in organizing reading clubs in the 
It is now arranging ways and means 


not a 
shares. 


Northwest. 
of training Catholic book reviewers to take the 
place of so-called professional Protestant reviewers 
who books containing 
wrong philosophy. Spokane book fair was fea- 
tured by lectures on books and about authors of 
books. Book reviews and skits were presented 
by the Rosarian Reading Club of Holy Names 
College, the Alvernian Reading Club of Mary- 
cliff High School, and by Holy Name Academy. 
Since children readers are our future leaders it 
was thought that Saturday morning be set aside 
for book character skits and dramatization con- 
tests among the twelve schools in Spokane. The 
hall was filled with parents as well as with chil- 
dren from grades one to eight. 

The Tacoma Unit is alive with activities. Or- 
ganizing reading clubs, hospital library, and radio 
In place 


often select altogether 


programs are some of the innovations. 
of a book fair Tacoma concentrated its efforts on 
book drives, subscriptions to magazines, purchas- 
ing of books for the different grade levels and on 
active local unit programs. 

Seattle Unit was a most gracious host to the 
last annual December regional conference. Prep- 
arations for the coming event with all its attend- 
ant circumstances and detailed arrangements 
weighed heavily on their time in November. That 
they had been working hard for the event was 
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evidenced by the fine work they showed on the 
rostrum of Seattle College, the scene of the Con- 
ference. Sparkling book talks by tiny tots, book 
reviews by upper grammar grades, high school 
and college were most interestingly demon- 
strated. The Seattle Book Guild was ably repre- 
sented by lay adults who gave splendid book 
reviews. 

The outstanding event of the year, 1942, was 
the visit of Reverend Andrew Bouwhuis, Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Library Association, to the 
Pacific Northwest. His presence, whether in gen- 
eral assembly where he delivered enthusiastic 
lectures, or im sectional meeting where he led 
round table discussions, radiated happiness and 
good cheer. The ring of his voice is still heard 
as one repeats and relays the ideas and informa- 
tion which he conveyed during his brief sojourn 
on the coast. Due largely to his influence it can 
truly be said, the year was a successful one. 

The Regional officers for 1943 are: Sister Rose 
Miriam, S.H.N., Chairman; Mother Mary of Good 
Counsel, S.H.C.J., Vice-Chairman; and Sister 
Ellen Clare, S.H.N., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SisTeR Mary Epna, 
Chairman 


GREATER CINCINNATI 


This, the fourth annual report of the Greater 
Cincinnati Unit, covers the period from Septem- 
ber, 1942 to May, 1943. 

The unit has a membership of thirty-eight; of 
these, twenty-two are C.L.A. members, sixteen 
sssociate members. 

Two amendments were made to the constitu- 
tion: 

1. The retiring chairman shall be a member of 

the Executive Board. 

2. Four regular meetings shall be held at suit- 
able intervals during the scholastic year. 
(This reduces the number of meetings 
from five to four.) 

Four meetings were held during the year. At 
each meeting a speaker was invited to discuss 
some topic of interest to librarians. The average 
ittendance was thirty. 

The present officers of the unit, elected at the 
\pril meeting are: 

Chairman, Rev. Ferdinand VonderHaar, 
St. Gregory Seminary, 
Mt. Washington Station, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


~J 


Wi 


Vice-Chairman, Sister Mary Adele, R.S.M., 
Mercy Academy, 
1409 Freeman Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Alma ]. L’'Hommedieu, 
Teachers College, 
28 Calhoun Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. J. VonperHaar, 
Chairman 


PITTSBURGH 
Officers 
Chairman: Sister M. Hieronyme, Librarian, St. 
Mary High School, 700 Webster Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 

Vice-Chairman: Rev. Ambrose Burke, T.O.R., 
Librarian, St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sister M. Gertrude, Librar- 
ian, Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 3333 Fifth 

Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
Meetings 

The Fifth Semi-Annal Meeting was held Octo- 
ber 24, 1942, in St. Scholastica Parish Library, 
Aspinwall, Pa. The speaker on this occasion was 
Mr. George Seibel, Director of the Carnegie Free 
Library of North Side, Pittsburgh. The subject 
of Mr. Seibel’s address was “Books: Food or 
Poison”. 

The Sixth Semi-Annual Meeting. This meet- 
ing originally scheduled for April, 1943, was can- 
celled on account of the problem of transporta- 
tion. 

Committees 

College and University Library Committee. In 
November, 1942, this committee under the chair- 
manship of Reverend Fintan R. Shoniker, O.S.B., 
St. Vincent College Library, Latrobe, Pa., com- 
pleted and distributed the bibliography “Latin 
America Through Catholic Eyes; Books on Latin 
America by Catholic Authors”. This timely 
bibliography is a selected list of about fifty titles 
treating of Latin America, its countries, peoples, 
history and culture. For the most part the books 
selected are for adults, but titles suitable for 
junior and senior high school are starred. 

Catholic Book Week Committee. This com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Reverend Am- 
brose L. Burke, T.O.R., St. Francis College, 
Loretto, Pa., distributed five hundred copies of 
a poster listing recent books for adults. The 
poster was mailed to all pastors in the Pittsburgh 
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and Altoona dioceses together with a letter ask- 

ing that it be exhibited and that its content 

would be included in the parish bulletins of the 

Sunday preceding Book Week. Copies of the 

poster were also sent to the public libraries and 

leading department and book stores. 
Publications, 1942-1943 

Newsletter. Four issues of the Newsletter, the 
mimeographed organ of the Unit were mailed to 
the members during the past year. 

Latin America Through Catholic Eyes. A 
mimeographed bibliography prepared by the Col- 
lege and University Library Committee. 

Catholic Book Week Poster. A printed list of 
recent books for general reading. 

Membership 
Twenty-eight active members; twenty-seven as- 
sociate members. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Sister M. HizRONYME, 
Chairman 


BROOKLYN-LONG ISLAND 
The first and oldest of all the Units of the 
Catholic Library Association has passed another 
successful year of spreading C.L.A. objectives and 
of furthering library service ideals. Following 
the usual custom three regular local meetings 
have been scheduled. The fourth period as- 
signed to the cancelled national conference was 
given over to attendance at a Library Institute at 
St. John’s University. Due to the proximity, 
many members of the Brooklyn-Long Island Unit 
also have attended and participated in meetings 
of the New York-New Jersey Unit and the Metro- 
politan College Unit. Emphasis has been given 
to increased C.L.A. membership, participation in 
a Victory Book Campaign, further advertising of 
the Catholic Periodical Index. 
Officers are: 
Chairman: Dr. William A. FitzGerald, Brook- 
lyn Preparatory School; 
Vice-Chairman: Sister Mary Louise, S.M., Bis- 
hop McDonnell Memorial High School; 
Secretary: Mrs. Nathaniel Cartmell, Queens 
Borough Public Library. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wituuwm A. FitzGeracp, 
Chairman 


METROPOLITAN CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
LIBRARIANS 
The Metropolitan Catholic College Librarians 
Unit of the Catholic Library Association was 


formed in May, 1941, under the inspiration of 
Reverend John M. Dunn, C.M., at that time Di 
rector of Libraries at St. John’s University, Brook. 
lyn. The first meeting of the new group was 
held in the Cardinal Hayes Library of Manhattan 
College, when Brother Thomas, F.S.C., was 
elected Chairman of the group. Meetings have 
since been held regularly in October and May at 
St. John’s University, at the College of St. Eliza- 
beth, at the College of Mt. St. Vincent and in 
May of this year at the Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart. 


In April, formal permission to form a group 
within the Association for the transaction of 
strictly collegiate problems was granted to this 
group, making it the first distinctly college group 
in the Association. 

The Metropolitan Catholic College Librarians 
Unit embraces the college libraries within the city 
of New York and its suburbs. Twenty-nine col- 
leges and seminaries are available for the com- 
plete realization of this plan. To date representa- 
tives of twenty-two of these have attended one 
or more meetings. 

The general objectives of the Unit are to inter- 
est members of the group in the work of the 
Association, to elicit support for the Associa- 
tion’s projects, such as the Catholic Periodical 
Index and co-operative activities, to acquaint the 
college librarians of the district with the various 
libraries and librarians of the district, as well as 
to help in the appreciation of specialized work 
and collections of the member libraries. We can 
expect a real spirit of co-operation on the part 
of these associated members for projects tending 
toward mutual aid and service. 

Meetings are planned for October and May 
and revolve about examinations of the libraries 
visited, systematic evaluation of the resources, 
personal conferences of the delegates and the 
formal meeting at which one or two speakers 
discuss topics of interest to the group. 

At our last meeting held on Saturday, May 1, 
Reverend John Considine, M.M., spoke most in- 
terestingly of library experiences he had had in 
Rome and elsewhere and dwelt on the import- 
ance of the global attitude of the librarian of the 
future and of today. Mr. Laurence Leavey gave 
a report on the Catholic Periodical Index, and 
Mother Gertrude Buck spoke of the work of her 
magazine exchange. The chairman called the 
attention of the group to the new officers recently 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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Best Sellers’ 


A Mora EVALUATION OF CURRENT FICTION 


AND Non-FICTION 








This list evaluating current best sellers 
has been prepared by the Editors of Best 
SeLLers, a biweekly review published at 
the University of Scranton. Full informa- 
tion on any book mentioned below may 
be obtained by purchasing the issue in 
which the original review appeared. The 
price per issue is ten cents. Send orders 
and remittance to: Best SELLERS, UNI- 
VERSITY OF SCRANTON, SCRANTON, Pa. 


Explanation of abbreviations: 
NF—Non~-fiction 
BM—Book of the Month selection 
CB—Catholic Book Club selection 
CC—Crime Club selection 
LG—Literary Guild selection 
SB—Scientific Book Club Selection 


1. Recommended for Family 
Reading 
Adams. The American (NF) 
Chamberlin. The Russian enigma 
(NF) 


Curie. Journey among warriors. 


(NF) 
DeVoto. Year of decision, 1846 
(NF; BM—Apr. 1943) 
Douglas. The robe 
Forester. The ship 
Hecht. Miracle in the rain 
Hilton. Story of Dr. Wassell 
Holt. George Washington Carver 
Nathan. But gently day 
O’Hara. Thunderhead 
Peattie. Journey into America 
(NF) 
Priestley. Daylight on Saturday 
Pyle. Here is your war (NF) 
Richter. The free man 
Ryan. Spin in, dumbwhacks 
Saroyan. The human comedy 


(BM—Mar. 1943) 


1. Abridged Service, No. 17. 
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Shiber. Paris-Underground (NF; 
BM—Oct. 1943) 

Tarkington. Kate Fennigate 

Train. Yankee lawyer 

Walsh, M. The Spanish lady 

Walsh, W. St. Teresa of Avila 
(NF; CB—Sept. 1943) 

Werfel. Song of Bernadette 

Wilder. Since you went away 
(NF) 

Wolfert. Torpedo 8 

Wriston. Challenge to freedom 
(NF) 


Il. Recommended for Adults Only 


Because of: 
Content and Style Too Advanced 
for Adolescents: 


Andrews. Under a lucky star 
(NF; SB—Sept. 1943) 

Cassidy. Moscow dateline, 1941- 
1943 (NF) 

Churchill. The end of the begin- 
ning (NF) 

Cross. Connecticut Yankee (NF) 

De Kruif. Kaiser wakes the doc- 
tors (NF) 

Fosdick. On being a real person 
(NF) 

Johnson. American heroes and 
hero-worship (NF) 
Keyes. Crescent carnival 
Lawson. Thirty seconds over 
Tokyo (NF; BM—Aug. 1943) 
Lesueur. Twelve months that 
changed the world (NF) 

Lin Yutang. Between tears and 
laughter (NF) 

Lippmann. U. S. foreign policy 
(NF; BM—July, 1943) 

Miller. Origins of the American 
revolution (NF; BM — Aug. 
1943) 
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Myers. History of bigotry in the 
United States (NF) 

Ottley. New world a-coming 
(NF) 

Prefaces to peace (NF) 

Seagrave. Burma surgeon (NF) 

Swing. Preview to history (NF) 

Taylor. Men in motion 

Wallace. Century of the Com- 
mon Man (NF) 

Ward. Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
(NF; CB—Oct.) 


Immoral Incidents Which Do 
Not Invalidate the Book as a 


Whole: 


Allen. Forest and the fort 

Benét. Western star (NF; BM— 
July, 1943) 

Bromley. Clear the track (NF) 

Browne. See what I mean? 

Daniels. Muller Hill 

Flavin. Journey in the dark 

Glick. Three times I bow (NF) 

Haugland. Letter from New 
Guinea (NF) 

Herbert. Capricornia 

Heyer. Penhallow 

Idell. Centennial summer (LG— 
Aug. 1943) 

Ingersoll. The battle is the pay- 
off (NF) 

Kaye-Smith. Tambourine, trumpet 
and drum 

McMeekin. Red Raskall 

Marquand. So little time (BM; 
Aug. 1943) 

Ostenso. O river, remember (LG 
—Oct. 1943) 

St. George. % Postmaster (BM— 
Oct. 1943) 

Scott. God is my co-pilot (NF) 

Seifert. Those who go against the 
current 

Sousa. My family right or wrong 

Spalding. Love at first flight (NF) 

Teilhet. Retreat from the Dolphin 

Walpole. Katherine Christian 

Zara. Against this rock 


Bottome. Survival 

Bromfield. Mrs. Parkington 

Caldwell. The Turnbulls 

Carlson. Under cover 

Dos Passos. Number One 

Du Maurier. Hungry Hill 

Fisher. The mothers 

Hathaway. The little locksmith 
(BM—Nov. 1943) 

Hindus. Mother Russia (NF) 

Hobson. The trespassers 

Llewellyn. None but the lonely 
heart 

Mason. Rivers of glory 

Pierson. Roughly speaking (NF) 

River. Malta story (NF) 

Sheean. Between the thunder and 
the sun (NF) 

Sinclair. In time of harvest 

Smith. A tree grows in Brooklyn 
(LG—Sept. 1943) 

Queeny. Spirit of enterprise (NF) 

Wallis. Too many bones 

Weston. Indigo (LG—Nov. 1943) 


IV. Not Recommended to Any Class 
of Reader 


Asch. The apostle 

Baker. Trio. 

Caldwell. All night long 

Caldwell. Arm and the darkness 

Cloete. Congo song (LG—Mar. 
1943) 

Davenport. Valley of decision 

Hackett. The senator’s last night 

Hale. Prodigal women 

Hughes. Retreat from Rostov 

Kenyon. The golden feather 

McHugh. I am thinking of my 
darling 

Myers. Out on any limb 

Ormsbee. Sound of an American 

Pilgrim. The grand design 

Seager. Equinox 

Selby. Starbuck 

Sinclair. Wide is the gate 

Smith. Caravan 

Smith. Life in a putty knife fac- 
tory (NF) 





III. Unsuitable for General Reading Stegner. Big rock candy mountain 


But Permissible for Discriminat- Taylor. Chicken every Sunday 
ing Adults (LG—May, 1943) 
Beals. Dawn over the Amazon Warren. At heaven’s gate 
(LG—July, 1943) Willkie. One world (NF) 
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BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Catholic Book Club—September 
WatsH, WILLIAM THomMas. Saint Teresa 
of Avila. Bruce, 1943. 592p. $5.00. 


“Mention the name of Saint Teresa of Avila 
to the average Catholic layman and he will 
probably call to mind the Barclay Street litho- 
graph: a brown-clad nun, quill in hand, seated 
at a writing table in her cloister cell compos- 
ing treatises on the degrees of perfection. It 
is regrettable that only part of the picture 
should be shown, and that part somewhat dis- 
torted; because in reality Teresa would permit 
neither table nor chair in her room, but wrote 
on a little stone window ledge—late at night 
after the day’s work was accomplished! 

“Unfortunately, the warmly appealing ‘Madre’ 
has been too little known and appreciated. 
The appearance of her new biography, there- 
fore, from the pen of an eminent Spanish 
historian is an event to be noted in the re- 
ligious as well as the literary world. Professor 
Walsh has written a distinguished volume. 
Armed with the tools of a first-rate scholar- 
ship, he is able to unfold chronologically the 
narrative of the saint’s life . . . and to set it 
against the rich tapestry of sixteenth-century 


BrowNE-OLF, 
Saint Michael. Bruce, 1943. 283p. $3.00. 
43-13066 


loving pen has drawn the portrait of a huge 
person by using a personal touch and giving 
the book itself a personality. 

Josephine Savaro. 


Biography 


LILLIAN. The 


sword of 


This volume tells the story of the turbulent 
times of St. Pius V. St. Michael was chosen 
by him as his Patron in religion, and the dra- 
matic title is justified as this humble Domini- 
can is called on to apply to the problems of 
his pontificate an Archangel’s courage and 
flaming devotion to God’s cause. The sweep- 
ing story of Pius’ stand against Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, his firm excommunication of 
Elizabeth, his crusade against the Moslem 
menace that ended in final victory at Lepanto, 
all these make for interesting reading, and the 
historical parallels with modern times are 
thought-provoking. The author, a convert, has 
issued a worthy companion-volume to her 
Their name is Pius. A complete bibliography 


is included. 
Michael F. Maher, SJ. 
Notes of 


C., S. M. Children under fre. 
a teacher in a war-time school. 
mans, 1943. 65p. $1.50. 


Spain. 
“Probably there are those among the faithful 
who will be shocked and horrified at some of 


Long- 


the historical truth brought to light in this 
book. Conditions among seculars and reli- 
gious, men and women, are likely to cause a 
few gasps now and then. But let the raised 
eyebrows remember that while Teresa’s age 
produced mighty sinners, it could also boast 
of saints of a calibre scarcely found in our 
own Rotarian civilization.” 


Best Sellers 3:95. 
Catholic Book Club—October 
Warp, Maisie. Gilbert Keith Chesterton. 
Sheed and Ward, 1943. 685p. $4.50. 


As Maisie Ward writes in her introduction, 
“The book is large because there is no other 
way of getting Chesterton on to the canvas.” 


The author of Brother Petroc’s return writes 
very calmly and confidently of school life in 
England under conditions of war, drawing 
from her own experiences among the children 
of the parish school and the one hundred and 
eighty evacuees for whom she and her Do- 
minican sisters made possible the continuance 
of a Catholic education. After recounting the 
terrible consequences of raids and commenting 
briefly but wisely on the general trend of the 
war and the outlook for England, she arrives 
at the sunny conclusion that events are gener- 
ally not so terrible as their anticipation and 
the story ends with the hopeful quotation of 
the Ninetieth Psalm. 


A book of un- 
1943. 220p. 


Monroe, Marcaret T. 
likely saints. Longmans, 


$2.50. 


G.K.’s literary interests, his public appear- 
ances, his friendly attitude toward humanity, 


his thoughts on life and his religious tend- 
encies that finally culminate in his becoming a 
Catholic convert are a partial explanation for 
this reference to the size of the biography. 
And indeed here is a canvas upon which a 
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A book of unlikely saints is a fascinating study 
of souls raised up specially by God as a 
criticism, a curb or a condemnation of times 
that were evil and of men who were misled. 
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It is the author’s contention that in the back- 
ground of many saints is to be found some 
evil, some great public wrong. In order, 
therefore, to redirect the erring feet of men, 
in order to refocus the eyes of the times, God 
adorned particular souls with virtue in strik- 
ing, almost violent contrast to a particular 
evil or a particular trend. In the midst of 
cruelty and injustices to the Indians, for ex- 
ample, God raised up a St. Rose of Lima. In 
the midst of a world gone mad after ease 
and comfort, He sent a St. Gemma Galgani. 
In the lives of these two saints, and in the 
lives of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre and St. Therese of Lisieux, the 
author discovers more than enough material 
to support her thesis. The book is carefully 
worked out. It provides reading both pro- 
fitable and pleasurable. 


Rev. Thomas J. Cawley. 


SpinKA, MaTTHEW. John Amos Comen- 
ius: that incomparable Moravian. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. ix, 
177p. $2.00. A43-1584 


In commemoration of the three hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Comenius 
(1592), Matthew Spinka has given a valuable 
and readable biographical account of the man. 
His work differs from its many predecessors 
in that it attempts to present the entire scope 
of Comenius’ interest and activity, pedagogi- 
cal, ecumenical, and pansophic, instead of re- 
stricting the account to the educational re- 
forms, the field in which he is best known to- 
day. It is a sympathetic and human record 
of the trials and wanderings of the Unity of 
Brothers, the small Protestant group of which 
Comenius was a bishop as well as its leader. 
It brings out the greatness of the subject as 
well as his shortcomings and weaknesses. At 
times the author—who is Professor of Church 
History at the Theological Seminary of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut—inserts a derogatory re- 
mark about the Catholic Church of Comenius’ 
time, particularly in his historical background, 
but this is more a matter of misunderstanding 
than of malice. The work is supplemented 
with a compendious bibliography which should 
be invaluable to the student of Comenius. 


Edward J. Baxter, S.J. 


ZarRA, Louis. Against this rock. Creative 
Age, 1943. 635p. $2.75. 


“Writers like the currently publicized Mr. 
Asch might learn from Louis Zara the art of 
presenting an historical subject as he really 
was. Against this rock offers a full-length 
portrait of Charles the Catholic. 

“Seemingly the six hundred and more pages 
were necessary. Even at the font the unsus- 
pecting infant was already ‘Archduke of Aus- 
tria, Duke of Burgundy, of Lothier, of Brabant 
and of Limbourg, Count of Flanders, of Artois, 
Palatine of Hainault, Zeeland and Namur’. 


oe 





He was to enjoy many other titles before his 
abdication as Holy Roman Emperor and his 
retirement to the monastery at Yuste, west of 
Toledo. Charles the Fifth, as Louis Zara wel] 
portrays him, was the imperial colossus of the 
stormy sixteenth century. He had one foot 
in Spain, the other in the Netherlands. Geo. 
graphically, France and its unfaithful king lay 
between. To the northwest stood England in 
the person of the capricious Henry. Germany 
was a maelstrom of Lutheran upheaval, and 
the Turk a constant threat to the entire west. 
In 1519 Charles received the Holy Roman 
Empire from the uncertain hands of the Elec. 
tors. The peace of Europe became almost an 
obsession. ‘Always I dreamed that I would 
leave my people in peace. Upon this rock— 
the peace of Europe—I hoped to build my 
kingdom; against this rock I broke my staf 
and spilled my blood’... 

“Unquestionably, Against this rock is worth 
a reading. The panorama of a great century 
spreads before the reader and through the 
manifold scene moves one of history’s great 
figures. Charles’ devotion to the lovely Isa- 
bella is as beautiful a story of married love as 
any that modern fiction can offer. His devo 
tion to his kingdom and to the cause of 
European peace is heartening in these latter 
heavy days. In his words, as given by an ar- 
ticulate chronicler, there is both a prophecy 
and a warning: These realms will have to 
wallow in more blood than I am able to shed, 
to arrive at an understanding of what I have 
tried to do . . . Each state develops its own 
pride and calls it a culture, and for that men 
are willing to kill and to be killed. Once 
men fought and died only for God’s honor— 
but now men fight and kill for everything— 
for that piece of land, for those ugly words—.” 

Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. 
Best Sellers 3:105-6 


Education 


SCHMIEDELER, Epcar, O.S.B. 25 years of 
uncontrol. Our Sunday Visitor, 1943. 
189p. 


A history of the birth control movement and 
an analysis of its effects in the major coun- 
tries of the world. Embodies many quotations 
from Catholics and others. 

E. P. W. 


Fiction 


Laverty, Maura. Touched by the thorn. 
A novel. Longmans, 1943. 248p. $2.50. 


Those who enjoyed Maura Laverty’s splendid 
Never no more will be glad (though perhaps 
with reservations, like the reviewer) that she 
has written another book. For here again is 
all the charm of the little life of an Irish 
village, all the fine sensitiveness and wit of the 
Irish character, all the nice people into whose 
intimacy Maura Laverty leads you. It is the 
story of sensitive hearts faced with the con 
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sequences of their own and others’ sins and 
errors; mainly it centers around Mary Sheehy’s 
unhappy marriage. Her struggles against her 
love for a childhood sweetheart, at first un- 
successful, then rising toward success, lead to 
an intense climax .. . at which point the au- 
thor’s Muse deserts her, and down upon the 
stage descends a great, clumsy deus ex ma 
china, with whom we may be justly indignant: 
for being so startlingly improbable, for provid- 
ing what is purely a physical solution to the 
problem involved, and for leaving us with the 
feeling that the deus, or rather Deus, has 
obliged Mary (does the author sympathize a 
shade too much with her?) by removing her 
inconvenient husband. 


Charles McManus, S.J. 


SaveRY, CONSTANCE. Enemy brothers. 
Longmans, 1943. 313p. $2.50. 


A delightfully written story of an English lad, 
kidnapped in infancy, and educated as a dis- 
ciple of the Nazi Youth Movement. So well 
does he absorb the false doctrine that on his 
return to England to his own family, he at-, 
tempts to set the Gestapo tactics in operation, 
in order to assist his supposed Fatherland. He 
finally awakens to the contrast between the 
democratic ideals of his family, as specially 
evident in the life of an older brother who is 
an R.A.F. officer, and the German way of life 
and he voluntarily makes his decision in favor 
of his family. The author presents her theme 
fairly and convincingly. 
Marjorie Brazill 


Juvenile 
Cuim-Y1 and Prato Cuan. The good- 
luck horse. Adapted from an old Chinese 
legend. Whittlesey House, 1943. 48p. 
$1.50. 
The translations of a Chinese legend on the 
transformation of a paper horse into a real 
one which brought joy to a little boy and pre- 
vented a big battle. For primary school chil- 


dren from seven to twelve; with colored 
illustrations. 


Karasz, MarisKA. The Good Housekeep- 
ing see and sew. A picture book of sew- 
ing. Drawings by Christine Engler. Stokes, 
1943. 83p. $1.50. 
Pictures and instructions combined in a first- 
rate introduction to sewing for girls of ten or 


over. The making of simple articles such as 
a doll’s bedspread teaches the basic stitches. 


Lear, Munro. Health can be fun. Stokes, 
1943. 55p. $1.35. 
Another in the series of deservedly successful 
“funbooks” designed to instruct primary school 


children, this health book describes the proper 
way to eat, exercise and rest. 
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Lenski, Lows. Bayou Suzette. Stokes, 
1943. 208p. $2.00. 


A story of the Louisiana bayou country, this 
charmingly illustrated story of Suzette, a little 
French girl who adopted Marteel of Indian 
descent, and her adventures in which her In- 
dian adopted sister always came to the rescue 
will appeal to every girl of ten to fourteen. 


Lippincott, JosEpH WHARTON. Chisel- 
tooth the beaver. Illustrated by Roland 
V. Shutts. Lippincott, 1943. 140p. $2.00. 


A semi-fictional account of the beaver’s life, 
showing his relationship to other animals and 
in particular stressing his dam-building ability. 
For ten to fourteen year olds. 
TomPKINS, JANE. The storks fly home. 
Drawings by Tibor Gergely. Stokes, 1943. 
58p. $1.50. 
A story of Netherlands children and their 
love of storks told against the background of 


the war that came to Holland early in 1940. 
For children of eight to twelve. 


Literature 
Curtin, Mary McKenna. Pilgrims all. 
Bruce, 1943. xxi, 295p. $2.75. 


In -dealing with Catholic literature writers 
have consistently ignored the short story as a 
distinct artistic form. Mrs. Curtin helps sup- 
ply this want with her collection of short 
stories by leading Catholic authors. Care has 
been shown in selecting the stories not only 
for their Catholic treatment, but also for their 
artistic value. Noyes, Chesterton, McLaverty, 
Enid Dinnis, and Sheila Kaye-Smith are only 
a few of the names which guarantee fine story 
writing which will “provide a concrete expres- 
sion of Catholic ideas and ideals” and a re- 
freshing contrast to the disillusionment and 
cynicism which characterize too many modern 
writers of the short story. 
V. P. Lee, S.J. 


Maritain, Jacques. Art and poetry. 
Translated by E. de P. Matthews. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1943. 104p. 
$1.75. 
A collection of brief essays on contemporary 
art. Most of them have to do with the work 
of particular artists, but there is sufficient 
generalization to interest readers who are not 
acquainted with the works in question. 


Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Religion 
BRENNER, Henry, O.S.B. The courageous 
shall conquer. St. Meinrad, Ind., The 
Grail, 1943. 13lp. $1.00. 
A series of short, simple talks, illustrated by 
instructive examples, on the need for courage 


and generosity in the spiritual life. 
Charles McManus, S.J. 
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Donerty, Eppiz. Splendor of sorrow. 

For sinners only. Sheed and Ward, 1943. 

79p. $1.50. 
This little book is a series of contemplations 
on the Seven Dolors of Our Blessed Mother. 
Its keynote, which furnishes a thread of con- 
tinuity throughout, is the attempt of “Blind- 
man” to fathom the mystery of suffering and 
to evaluate it properly—as God evaluates it. 
To learn this lesson he watches the Mother 
of Sorrows as each of the Seven Swords pierces 
her heart. He calls upon now one Saint, now 
another, to interpret the inner meaning of the 
scenes he is witnessing. They tutor him in 
the ways of sanctity, and lead him to desire 
a share in the precious pain that he sees, and 
that he and all sinners have caused. Joined 
to them and to Our Sorrowful Mother, he 
pours forth his attempts at prayer: God-cen- 
tered not self-centered prayer. 
This book is written in a moving dramatic 
style, full of vivid, often bold imagery. Though 
at times the author seems to verge on senti- 
mentality, he is a master in expressing deep 
and tender emotions. 

Richard Neu, S.J. 


Forrest, M. D., M.S.C. Chats with pros- 
pective converts. Preface by Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen. Radio Replies Press, St. 
Paul (1), 1943. 197p. $1.00. Paper. 


Full exposition thirty brief 
lessons. 

E. P. W. 
What other 


of doctrine in 


Grant, DoroTHy FREMONT. 
answer? Bruce, 1943. 274p. $2.75. 


No two converts are exactly alike. Neither 
are any two convert books. Old as is the 
story, yet it is one which gains rather than 
loses with each new telling. In What other 
answer? the author has put old wine into new 
bottles with such sparkle and verve that the 
reader is as much fascinated by the bottle as 
he is satisfied by the wine. This is no ordi- 
nary convert book. The matter is old, to be 
sure, but the presentation is delightfully dif- 
ferent. To Mrs. Grant, Catholicism is some- 
thing very much alive. Something to be dis- 
cussed morning, noon and night. Something 
to be admired for its beauty, respected for its 
logic and defended for its truth. Catholic 
doctrines and practices are presented clearly 
and gently and in a manner that will instruct 
the non-Catholic and edify the Catholic 
reader. Both classes will profit immeasurably 
from its reading. 


Rev. Thomas J. Cau ley. 


The sacra- 


Sheed, 1943. 29Ip. 


Ketty, Bernarp J., C.S.Sp. 
ments of daily life. 
$3.75. 


A grand total view of the meaning and opera- 
tion of grace in the soul with a clear ex- 


planation of the sacraments as the respective 
channels through which the members of the 
Mystical Body are drawn to share intimately 
in the Christ life. 

The author first treats of the sacraments in 
general as the means of union with God; then 
in a central chapter he co-ordinates the ele. 
ments of sacrament and sacrifice, showing how 
Christ first administers life to the soul and 
then draws the soul enriched by grace into 
the offering of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; 
the remainder of the book is given to the 
explanation of each of the sacraments. 


Lorp, Danie, A., S.J. The music of 
Christmas time. Queen’s Work, 1943. 
23p. $0.10. 


A Christmas greeting booklet with background 
and analogies taken from music. 
E. P. W. 


Wacker, Herbert O’H., S.J. Our way 
of life must prevail. Queen’s Work, 1943. 
30p. $0.10. 
The relationship between the Catholic and 
the American way of life and the future's 


need of both. 
E. P. W. 


Sociology 


Hope, WincFieEtp. Life together. Sheed 
and Ward, 1943. viii, 199p. $2.50. 


A book remarkable for its straightforward 
treatment of marriage and its problems. 
Throughout special emphasis is placed on sex. 
Puritanical, modest and mock-modest attitudes 
are all discussed with a sensible Christian 
viewpoint. The author shows clearly how 
spiritual union of husband and wife is in 
separable from physical union. Parents are 
advised of the desirability of educating their 
children in these matters. 

Everyone contemplating marriage and _ those 
who are responsible for sex instruction will 
find enlightening and profitable reading in 
this book. 





UNIT REPORTS, 1942-1943 
(Concluded from page 58) 
installed in the Association, spoke of the need 
for more sustaining memberships, of plans for 4 
directory of members, and of plans for future 
meetings. Our last meeting closed with Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament in the 
convent chapel. 
Respectfully submitted, 


BroTHER THomas, F.S.C., 
Chairman 





